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The close of the vear is peculiarly the 
season of retrospection; as is its dawn, of 
hope and expectation. According to the 
prevailing temperament, whether of age or 
youth, will these feelings predominate ; and 
at a time like the present of general sick- 
ness and unusual mortality, the gay and 
buoyant spirits of youth may reasonably be 
supposed to feel the influence of melancholy 
thoughts. The long interval of apparent 
death between the decay and the renovation 
of the vegetable world, has been seized upon 
by the people of all ages, as the natural em- 
blem of the fate of man; and trite as it may 
now seem, we feel in all its force, with every 
return of the season, the beauty and the ap- 
propriateness of the image. It is one of those 
great moral lessons which the Supreme has 
embodied in the visible creation, and in which 
he has made his physical to shadow forth 
his moral government. 

The universal history of man may be traced 
in a few words. Brought into a world which 
is the scene of all his earliest pleasures and 
associations, the first and the last lesson which 
he is taught, is that of mutability, The 
cares and the pleasures of the successive 
periods of life drop from him, as the leaf falls 
when its functions are completed. He sets 
off on his journey with his little band of 
chosen associates, and the jostle of the crowd, 
the strife of the world, and the messenger of 
death, leave him at last a stranger in the 
confused assemblage. The voice of eager 
anticipation and busy contrivance has lost 
its music to his ear ; for his affections, by the 
inevitable law of our nature, are with the 
friends and the joys of his youth. How bene- 
ficent is this provision of Providence for en- 
listing our instincts on the side of virtue, for 
weaning us from the world by the sure 
progression of events. Not that I sup- 
pose these things can effect the change of 
life, and the regeneration of heart, which 
are the foundation of Christian virtue. But 
they are among the secondary aids which a 
gracious Providence has been pleased to 
scatier along the path of life, for the support 


| 
of our tottering footsteps. They are reflec- 


tions in which every heart, truly touched by| which water is produced. As often as these 
divine grace, will love toindulge. ‘They are| gases meet, combustion takes place, and wa- 
feelings universal as the race of man, which |ter is the result: and yet the best means that 
find an echo in every bosom, and are felt and | we possess of extinguishing fire is by throwing 
cherished at every fireside throughout the|water upon it ; water itself the offspring of 
world. fire! It is supposed that the rain which falls 
It is for these reasons that [ delight at this|during a thunder storm, is produced in a con- 
season to indulge in chastened and melan-|siderable degree by the explosion of these two 
choly reflections ; to recall the memory of|gases, which is caused by the electric fluid 
the friends whose places know them no long-/ passing from cloud to cloud. 
er—to think of those upon whom the hand of| The phenomena of ice next occur to the 
Providence and the calamities of life have| naturalist, and call up in his mind new reflec- 
been heavy. Such feelings tend to subdue |tions upon the care of the Creator, which has 
the arrogance of pride—to soften the selfish) provided that, contrary to the general law by 
heart—and to penetrate us with love and| which bodies contract by cooling, water actu- 
sympathy for all that breathes and suffers. jally expands when frozen. If this were not 
The mind which looks abroad upon the the case, if, when rendered solid by extreme 
sufferings of our common humanity, can feel cold, it was to become heavier, the masses of 


hydrogen airs, or gases, by the combustion of 








little anxiety of expectation for the future. 
He knows that—whatever is folded up therein, 
its developement will bring with it the same 
round of cares, and duties, and responsibili- 
ties ; that the pleasure of new enjoyments is 
evanescent, and that all that remains is, the 
tenor of our actions. He sees this life to be 
only the preparation for the future, and while 
all around him contributes to inspire him 
with compassionate sadness, he feels deeply 


ice would sink to the bottom of the seas and 
lakes, where they would remain and accumu- 
late, impervious to the sun, and thus not only 
incommode and destroy the fish, but prevent 
many of the waters of the globe from being 
navigable. This subject exhausted, if the rain 
still prevent our naturalist from pursuing his 
'walk, he may follow, with his mind’s eye, the 
babbling brook to its junction with the ocean, 
and it will whisper to him of ships, and com- 





the infirmities of his own heart. Happy will | merce, and neighbouring nations, and remote 
it be for minds of this elevated and softened | lands, and islands, perhaps not yet discovered. 
temper, if drinking at the very source and The slightest taste for botany will induce him 
fountain of good, they come to a knowledge | to look with interest, upon the wild flowers 
of that grace and truth, which is indeed a| which strew the banks of the stream, and even 
well springing up unto life everlasting ! ‘the common ivy will not be treated by him 


| with indifference. 


| 


Sia hi Soe Bite. “ Why is it that every one is pleased with 

; the common ivy? There is a charm about 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST, | that plant which all feel, but none can tell 
| why. Observe it hanging from the arch of 
If we once acquire the habit of examining | some old bridge, and consider the degree of 
with attention the works of nature, we need|interest it gives to that object. The bridge 
never be without employment. A person thus| itself may be beautifully situated ; the stream 
blessed, is driven in his walks to find shelter; passing through its arches clear and copious ; 
from the rain under a hedge, or in a copse.| 


but still it is the ivy which gives the finish and 
But there is not a leaf around him, which does| picturesque effect. Mouldering towers and 


not supply him with an object worthy of his/ castles, and ruined cloisters, interest our feel- 
investigation ; particularly those leaves which| ings in a degree more or Jess by the circum- 
are tenanted by insects. The grass at his feet, | stance of their being covered or not by the ivy. 
the bark on the tree, are alive with creeping} Precipices, which else would exhibit only 
things, which he knows how to look upon) their naked barren walls, are clothed by it in 
with feelings very different from those that|a rich and beautiful vesture. Old trees whose 
would make a fine lady faint, or an ill-educated| trunks it surrounds, assume a great variety of 
boy scream with causeless terror. Ifa brook| aspect; and, indeed, it is a most important 
run at his feet, it fills the naturalist witha thou-| agent in forming the beauty and variety of a 
sand reflections. He knows that the element} rural landscape. It is also as useful as it is 
running so rapidly, and murmuring with such} beautiful ; and among its uses I would include 
delightful music, has not had its origin in a|the very thing of which I am now speaking, 
spring, as is generally supposed, but in the|for I have no idea that the forms and colours 
chemical union of two bodies, by which the)in nature please the eye by a sort of chance. 
stream is fed; those bodies being oxygen and| If I admire the ivy clinging to and surmount- 


(Concluded from page 83.) 
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ing some time worn tower, and the various) same happiness we would almost willingly be! wonderful works of nature, and then let it slip 
tints that diversify the parts of the ruin not hid-| weak and inexperienced again. from your memory. I tell you it is the work 
den by it, Ican only refer the pleasure | experi-| “ As we ascend higher in the ravine, weer Gee: and I beligve that the too liberal use 
ence to the natural construction of the human/ observe some changes in the vegetation. The! of the term nature, has given rise to much of 
mind, which the Almighty has formed to feel| mosses are more numerous, the woodroof be-| the apathy with which the objects of the crea- 
a pleasure in contemplating the external world | comes plentiful ; the heath-pea shows its beau-|tion are regarded. It is very true, indeed, 
around it. Who is insensible to the beauties of | tiful blossoms; the rein-deer lichen clothes! that when we say nature produces a plant, or 
nature at the rising and setting of the sum-} the tops of the banks with its hoary and coral-| an animal, the true meaning is that God does 
mer’s sun? Whocan behold the moonbeams) like tufts; the polypody ; the oak fern; that)so, nature here being used asa synonymous 
reflected from some silent river, lake, or sea,| most beautiful little plant, the maiden-hair fern,| term ; but still the word has so many applica- 
and not feel happy in the sight? None, I be-| and many more species, afford us ample va-| tions, and it is employed in such a variety of 
lieve, in early life. When hardened in the) riety, and speak on every side the goodness of| ways, that we insensibly get into the habit of 
ways of men—when the chief good pursued is} God, while they display the beautiful work-| using it, in natural history and other sciences, 
the accumulation of wealth, the acquisition of| manship of his hands. Still ascending, we ar-|as if it were some inferior power, or agent, 
power, or the pursuit of pleasure, so called—| rive at a cascade, where the water rolls from) acting by itself; and we talk of the works of 
then mankind lose a sense of the beauties of) a height of about thirty feet down the face of|nature without any impression being on our 
nature ; but never, perhaps, till then. A love! a jutting cliff, which is flanked obliquely on} minds at the time, that they are in truth the 
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for them is inherent in the mind, and almost 
always shows itself in youth ; and if cherished 
at that period by education, would seldom be 
destroyed or become dormant in after life, as 
it now so generally is. 

“ The ivy is of vast advantage to the smaller 
birds, as it affords them shelter in winter, and 
a retreat for building their nests in spring and 
summer. It is in fructification in October and 
November, and the sweet juice which its 
flowers exude supports an infinity of insects in 
autumn, While its berries are a store of nutri- 
ment for many birds in early spring.” —pp. 90 
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‘each side by huge walls of rock. 
mits of these are crowned with oak and ash 
trees ; and from the cracks and fissures in the 
‘sides, a number of tortuous old trunks spring 
;out, which, with the ivy and other vegetable 
\tracery, give an indescribable interest to the 
scene. The repose which reigns in this place 
\is not disturbed, but is rather heightened, by 
| the incessant sound of the falling water, which 
/comes down as white as the drifted snow, and 
for ever boils and foams and bubbles in the 
| deep dark basin which receives it.”’-—pp. 103 
|} —105. 


| The wonders of the microscopic world have 


The sum-; works of the Deity himself. 


“ To prove that we often find the greatest 
beauty where we might least expect it, let us 
examine a fine collection of shells. The ani- 
mals which form and inhabit them, generally 
reside in situations where it is almost impossi- 
ble for us to Jearn any thing of their history : 
but see what compensation we have for that. 
The skin of a quadruped, or a bird, will soon 
perish unless the greatest pains have been 
taken to preserve it by some antiseptic wash 
or powder ; and if it be stuffed, every care is 
required to keep it from damp and _ insects. 
But if it be difficult to preserve a quadruped or 


This is true philosophy, which teaches, and | been in some degree examined by scientific| bird, we have opportunities of recording its 
at the same time enables us to employ our|/ men, but much remains still to be known of] history, of observing its habits, and of adding 


minds innocently, usefully, and therefore hap- 
pily, every where. ‘Thus it might happen, 
that in situations in which most men and wo- 
men would be overcome with ennui, the na- 
turalist would feel his bosom full, to overflow- 
ing, with cheerfulness and benevolence. The 
precepts of Dr. Drummond on this subject are 
given with a degree of zeal that often renders 
his language picturesque and impressive. 

“ And let me again assure you, that the ha- 
bit of contemplating nature, 1s an inestimable 
and endless source of happiness. You have 
not yet lost the love of her which is originally 
implanted, I believe, by the Creator in every 
human bosom ; though, as things are, it is al- 
most always crushed and kept down by igno- 
rance of its value, and a vicious and erring 
system of education. In early life, when we 
are the children of nature more than of art, 
all the works of God which we hear or see 
are sources of pleasure. ‘The gurgle or 
music of flowing waters, the green of sloping 
banks enamelled with blossoms, the shadows 
of the flitting clouds, the waving of ferns and 
other foliage pendant from the chff, the song 
of birds and the hum of bees, the grey rocks, 
the mountains, woods, rivers and lakes, all 
speak to the instinctive bias within ; an unde- 
finable pleasure is the result, though perhaps 
the cause of this may not at the same time be 
suspected. In afier life we may be too wise, 


‘this comparatively hidden portion, though) to our knowledge of it, in its living state. 


In 


‘perhaps the most surprising of the whole ofjthe inhabitant of the shell, that is next to im- 


the works of nature. 
croscope exhibits the colours of flowers, in a 


‘The power of the mi-| possible ; we cannot reside with it at the bot- 


tom of the sea. We cannot study its manners, 


manner much more perfect than we can see} habits, and modes of working, as we can those 


them with the naked eye. 


The author’s ob-|ofa bee. But ef all objects for forming a beau- 


‘servations upon the beauty of these great or-|tiful and permanent collection, the coverings 
naments of the creation, as well upon the splen-| in which the animals reside, are perhaps the 


‘dour and variety of the shells, which are cast 
by the deep upon the shore, are in his wonted 
strain of fine philosophy. 

“ Why, for example, are flowers in general 
so exquisitely beautiful as we find them, if it 
be not to exhibit to us the hand of God, and 

to afford us, even in the colouring of a blos- 

'som, a manifestation of himself, anda rational 
|cause for turning our thoughts towards him ? 
/Look with a magnifier at the flower of Lon- 
|don Pride, or of Forget me not, and inquire 
‘of yourself why these minute objects are so 
‘lovely, why scarcely any of the larger flowers 
excel, and not many equal them : extend your 
| observation to some of the minute insects, and 
| reflect why they are dressed in colours as bril- 
‘liant as those of the peacock ; magnify a gnat, 
‘and consider the superb feathered antenne 
| which grace its head, examine its whole struc- 
| ture,see the wonderful mechanism which is in 
|every part, the minute perfection, the elabo- 
|rate finishing of this little being ; remember 
| that, in addition to the structure, there are its 


perhaps, to be influenced by such trifles, yet| appetites and functions, its stomach and bow- 


we cannot divest ourselves of a delightful feel- 
ing, when we think of the times when in boy- 
hood we were conversant with nature. We 


els, its organs of breathing, its muscles of mo- 
tion, its several senses, and perhaps its passi- 
ons. Think on these, but not with the tran- 


may say, indeed, that the pleasures then felt|sitory admiration which we often observe in 
arose from the weakness and inexperience of| persons who fora first or second time see ob- 


youth ; but still we recall their memory with| jects in a microscope. 
a melancholy gratification, and to enjoy the) the cold acknowledgment that it is one of the 


Be not content with 


best. These coverings, or shells, are infinitely 
varied ; some are marked with the most rich 
and beautiful colours, and with the greatest 
variety of penciling ; their forms are endless. 
* What,’ says Pliny, * can be more gratifying 
than to view nature in all her irregularities, 
and sporting in her variety of shells! such a 
difference of colour do they exhibit! such a 
difference of figure ! flat, concave, long, linea- 
ted, drawn round in a circle, the orbit cut in 
two! Some are seen with a rising on the back, 
some smooth, some wrinkled, toothed, streak- 
ed, the point variously intorted, the mouth 
pointing like a dagger, folded back, bent in- 
ward ; all these variations, and many more, 
furnish at once novelty, elegance, and specu- 
lation.’ 

“There is no trouble in preserving them, 
there is no fear of their decaying by time, they 
will be the same in fifty years as they are to- 
day ; and hence if there be almost insuperable 
difficulties in getting a knowledge of the inha- 
bitants, there is the greatest facility of becom- 
ing acquainted with the habitations. Many, 
indeed, object to conchology, because we can- 
not learn the history of the animals themselves ; 
but though we may regret that circumstance, 
we should not, therefore, disdain giving our 
sanction to the science ; for though we cannot 
become acquainted with the architect, that 
should be no reason for withholding our admi- 
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ration of the architecture, and our gratitude} that hums its little song, no bird that cleaves| ruin. ‘The planets and suns would start from 
should be raised towards the supreme builder] the air, nor fin which cuts the lucid wave, but; their orbits ; the beautiful regularity of their 
of all, when we consider that he has so order-) tells to it the wondrous work of the Almighty.| motions would cease, and they would fly at 
ed, that innumerable gelatinous animals, hav-| It is not, however, you will remember, the act| random, and in disorder, through the wilds of 
ing perhaps little beauty themselves, should,|of retiring into solitude, of living in deserts,|space. Yet we know nothing of gravitation 
at the bottom of the ocean, be invested with|nor of moping through “ glades and glooms,”’| itself; we know it only by its laws; we know 
such elegant coverings as those shells are}that will form a naturalist, or a true lover of] that it extends to the most distant stars, and 
which our cabinets exhibit. Many shell-fish,|nature. He, however much he study nature) that, perhaps, there is not a single celestial orb 
I must however observe, inhabit the sands'in nature’s self, is the last man living who| which is not connected by it to the others ; but 
and rocks of the shores, and the history and|would become a hermit. Various circum-| what its essential nature is we can have no 
structure of some of them has been tolerably|stances may induce persons to retire for aj conception. And how many other things are 
well ascertained.”—pp. 153—156. time from society, to brood over feelings which} there which we know only by the phenomena 

But tolerably well ascertained indeed, for|they would hide from the world; to mourn|they present? What is the electric fluid? I 
next to microscopic objects, those which inhabit | for the dead, or to recover the shock brought} cannot tell. I am aware that it causes the 
the deep are, perhaps, of all others, the least|on by an unexpected reverse of fortune. This|thunder and lightning ; that it will strike a 
known to us. The period has not long passed |is human nature ; but it is not human nature/ tower, and split it from the top to the bottom ; 
away since it was generally believed, that the|to abandon society and turn eremite, under) that it kills men and animals ; and that I can 
bird called the barnacle was produced from|the idea of thereby pleasing the Deity. This} collect it by means of a machine, and exhibit 
the shell of the barnacle fish, simply because|is the result of self-deception ; of degrading|it in a variety of beautiful experiments ; but, 
the nest of the barnacle was unknown, and| notions of God, of arrogance and self-conceit,| after all this, I know not what the electric 
the tentacula of the shell-fish bear a resem-| and often of knavery combined with these ; or| fluid is. And what is magnetism? Why does 
blance to feathers. Gerard, in his “ History| else of insanity, brought on by their excessive} a lgadstone attract iron ? Here also I am igno- 
of Plants,” mentions this transformation with) indulgence. Man is in his nature a social be-| rant. Why does a magnetised needle point to 
the greatest possible gravity. “There are,”’|ing; God has made him so; and when he/the north? I know not; but I know, that by 
he says, “ found in the north parts of Scotland, | deserts the interest and society of his species,|its having such a property, that wide ocean 
and the islands adjacent, called Oorchades,| under the notion of serving his Maker, he is} before us can be traversed with as much cer- 
certain trees, whereon doe growe certaine! thwarting one great end of his creation. Inj} tainty, and vastly more advantage, than if its 
shell-fishes, of a white colour, tending to russet,| truth, however, the hermits of whom we read|place were occupied by solid earth. Some 
wherin are contained little living creatures ;|had often any thing but solitude and devotion| writers have objected that the globe on which 
which shells, in time of maturitie doe open,|in view, when they retired to live in caves and} we live has an undue preponderance of sea ; 
and out of them grow those little living things, | dirt ; many did so to gain a name, to obtain a| but this is another example of human pre- 
which falling into the water doe become|consequence in the annals oftheir superstition, | sumption. If it had come by chance, it might 
fowles, whom we call barnacles, in the north|and to extort money from the fanatics whojhave been too great or too small; but if our 
of England, Brant Geese, and in Lancashire,| were imposed on by their tricks ; and what is} world was made by the Almighty, (and what 
Tree Geese: but the other that doe fall up-| perhaps still more to be deplored, some were| else could have made it?) it must be as he in- 
on the land, perish, and come to nothing.’’|in absolute earnest, and did really think in their) tended, and therefore it must be right. But 
Gerard then proceeds to describe the various|consciences they were serving God, and yet| what is the fact? Could we have communi- 
steps by which the fish is exalted into the bird ;| could not fairly be said to be out of their pro-| cated with distant countries by land as we do 
his credulity was marvellous. per senses. by sea? Could we have brought the produce 

The ocean has been a fayourite theme with} “A naturalist, I grant you, loves the coun-|f the tropics to the Thames ? Could we have 
philosophers and poets. Dr. Drummond’s re-|try ; it is the temple in which he best feels his| COmpassed the earth from east to west, and 
flections upon its appearance, its grandeur,|pursuits; but still, what were the country from north to south? Could we have calcu- 
and its usefulness, are by no means devoid of| without the town? It is when men congre-|!ated on the time in which we should reach 
beauty. gate in cities, that the arts and sciences flou-| the Antipodes ? Look at Africa and New 

“ How delightful is it, on a day like this, to|rish, that knowledge increases, that commerce Holland, and see how difficult itis to pene- 
ramble on the margin of the mighty deep, and| extends, and discoveries are multiplied. Do a ee = ea Peas On 
experience the happiness which a love of na-|not give ear to those who cry up the country|® [ttle rellection, indeed, you will perceive, 
ture and reflection on God, as its author, can} at the expense of the town. Some prefer the that were it not for the vastness of the ocean, 
inspire! But the human mind is not to be|one to the other ; some love the country, ey would be in great comparative ignorance 
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satisfied with uniformity or limitation. One the city ; but both are good, and let neither of the earth, and thatits great extent of sur- 
who from infancy has lived in the vicinity of|be disparaged. The city has been the true face is a proof of the wisdom with 
this fair strand, who, year after year, has seen| Source of civilization ; itis the point of attrac- which all is planned.” —pp. 178—183. 

the green wave of summer glide on and die|tion, the focus in which the rays of science 
along the shelving shore; and who, for as diffused throughout the world are concen- 
many winters, has heard the tempests roar,|trated, and whence they again emanate and 
and seen the billows burstin foam upon the}Cconvey the blessings of knowledge to the most 
rocks, and rage round the wide amphitheatre] distant recesses of the country. 

of the bay, may yet be little sensible, in either 
case, to the beauty or sublimity of the scene. 
The mind must have variety : for, in time, the 
impressions made by the most beautiful ob- 
jects will become faint, or at least we lose 
the habit of frequently thinking of them. 
But in the study of natural history, there is 
perpetual novelty, an interest that never dies, 
a happiness which never satiates. Let us 
walk by wave-worn shores, or climb hills and 
mountains, or tread the mazes of romantic 
streams, or wander through woods, or by the 


Birds, those both of the sea and land, the 
history of the whale, the subject of conchology, 
and some remarks on the unnecessary cruelties 
of the experimental anatomists, next occupy 
the pages of this excellent Jittle work. The 

“But the tide is now beginning to rise.|whale is meetly wound up with reflections 
What is the cause of that phenomenon ? What} upon natural religion, the power and good- 
produces the alternate ebb and flow of this| ness of God, and the love of truth ; which, like 
vast mass of water, which take place so regu-| those already noticed, are marked by a pleas- 
larly twice every four and twenty hours? Is|ing tone of piety without cant, of knowledge 
it an operation of the sea itself, or is it owing| without pedantry, and of unbounded benevo- 
to an influence extending from distant worlds?|lence without a particle of morbid fondness, 
You know that it is the latter, that it is caused | towards all the objects of the creation. 
by the attraction of the sun and moon. And 
what is this attraction? No one can tell ; we ar 
only know it by its phenomena ; we know that| © Lord, make that possible to me by grace, which 
it exists: that by its influence the worlds|! find impossible by nature. Thou knowest that I 
margins of lakes, the mind imbued with know-| throughout the universe are guided in their re- | ©" ®*" -s on wt oe “ 
ledge and a love of nature finds constant cause} volutions ; that if this influence were with- telco dain a - 


an hae ; ; " chastisement may become lovely and desirable to me 
for admiration. No bud that blows, no fly|drawn, the creation would run rapidly into! for thy name’s sake-—T. A Kempis. 
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NAVIGATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI.* 








own provisions. We shall suppose one of|set, the boat may have advanced fifteen miles. 
I have so frequently spoken of the Missis-| these boats under way, and, having passed|If so, it has done well, The next day the 
sippi, that an account of the progress of na- Natchez, entering upon what were called the|wind proves favourable, the sail is set, the 
vigation on that extraordinary stream may be | difficulties of their ascent. Wherever ajboat takes all advantages, and meeting with 
interesting, even to the student of nature. po projected so as to render the course or|no accident, has ascended thirty miles,—per- 
shall commence with the year 1808, at which | bend below it of some magnitude, there was|haps double that distance. The next day 
time a great portion of the western country |4n eddy, the returning current of which was|comes with a very different aspect. The 
and the banks of the Mississippi river, from | Sometimes as strong as that of the middle of|wind is right a-head, the shores are without 
above the city of Natchez particularly, were | the great stream. ‘The bargemen, therefore, |trees of any kind, and the canes on the banks 
little more than a waste, or, to use words|rowed up pretty close under the bank, and |are so thick and stout, that not even the cor- 
better suited to my feelings, remained in their | had merely to keep watch in the bow, lest delles can be used. This occasions a halt, 
natural state. To ascend the great stream | the boat should run against a planter or a|The time is not altogether lost, as most of the 
against a powerful current, rendered still|sa@wyer- But the boat has reached the point,|men, being provided with rifles, betake them- 
stronger wherever islands occurred, together | and there the current is to all appearance of selves to the woods, and search for the deer, 
with the thousands of sand-banks, as liable to| double strength, and right against it. ‘;ae|the bears, or the turkeys that are generally 
changes and shiftings as the alluvial shores|™en, who have all rested a few minutes, are|abundant there. Three days may pass before 
themselves, which at every deep curve o1 | ordered to take their stations, and lay hold of the wind changes, and the advantages gained 
bend were scen giving way, as if crushed |their oars, for the river must be crossed, it}on the previous fine day are forgotten. 
down by the weight of the great forests that| being seldom possible to double such a point, | Again the boat proceeds, but in passing over 
every where reached to the very edge of the | and proceed along the same shore. The boat|a shallow place, runs on a log, swings with 
water, and falling and sinking in the muddy |'8 crossing, its head slanting to the current,|the current, but hangs fast, with her lea-side 
stream, by acres at a time, was an adventure | Which is, however, too strong for the rowers, |almost under water. Now for the poles! all 
of no small difficulty and risk, and which was| and when the other side of the river has been |hands are on deck, bustling and pushing. At 
rendered more so by the innumerable logs, | reached, it has drifted perhaps a quarter of a|length, towards sunset, the boat is once more 
called sawyers and planters, that every where|mile. The men are by this time exhausted, \afloat, and is again taken to the shore, where 
raised their heads above the water, as if bid-|and, as we shall suppose it to be twelve|the wearied crew pass another night. 
ding defiance to all intruders. Few white o’clock, fasten the boat to the shore, or to a} I shall not continue this account of diffi- 
inhabitants’ had yet marched towards its|tree. A small glass of whiskey is given to|culties, it having already become painful in 
shores, and these few were of a class little|each, when they cook and eat their dinner,|the extreme. I could tell you of the crew 
able to assist the navigator. Here and there |@d after repairing their fatigue by an hour’s|abandoning the boat and cargo, and of num- 
a solitary encampment of native Indians might | "Pose, recommence their labours. The boat |berless accidents and perils ; but be it enough 
be seen; but its inmates were as likely to|i8 again seen slowly advancing against the|to say, that, advancing in this tardy manner, 
become foes as friends, having from their|stream. It has reached the lower end of a/the boat that left New Orleans on the first of 
birth been made keenly sensible of the en-|!arge sand bar, along the edge of which it is|March, often did not reach the falls of the 
croachments of white men upon their lands. propelled by means of long poles, if the bot-|Ohio until the month of July,—nay, some- 
Such was then the nature of the Mississip-|tom be hard. Two men, called bowsmen,|times not until October; and after all this 
pi and itsshores. That river was navigated |Temain at the prow, to assist, in concert with |immense trouble, it brought only a few bags 
principally in the direction of the current, in the steersman, in managing the boat, and |of coffee, and at most 100 hogsheads of sugar. 
small canoes, pirogues, keel-boats, some flat- keeping its head right against the current.|Such was the state of things in 1808. The 
boats, anda few barges. The canoes and| The rest place themselves on the land-side of}number of barges at that period did not 
pirogues being generally laden with furs from the footway of the vessel, put one end of|amount to more than twenty-five or thirty, 
the different heads of streams that feed the| their poles on the ground, the other against|and the largest probably did not exceed 100 
great river, were of little worth after reach- their shoulders, and push with all theirmight.|tons burden. To make the best of this 
ing the market of New Orleans, and seldom As each of the men reaches the stern, he|fatiguing navigation, | may conclude by say- 
reascended, the owners making their way|CTosses to the other side, runs along it, andjing, that a barge which came up in three 
home through the woods amidst innumerable | Comes again to the landward side of the bow, | months had done wonders, for I believe few 
difficulties. The flat-boats were demolished|When he recommences operations. The| voyages were performed in that time. 
and used as fire wood. The keel-boats and| barge, in the mean time, is ascending at the} If Iam not mistaken, the first steam-boat 
barges were employed in conveying produce | fate not exceeding one mile in the hour. that went down out of the Ohio to New Or- 
of different kinds besides furs, such as lead,| The bar is at length passed; and as the leans, was named the “Orleans,” and if I 
flour, pork, and other articles. These re-|shore in sight is straight on both sides of the remember right, was commanded by Captain 
turned laden with sugar, coffee, and dry|river, and the current uniformly strong, the Ogden. This voyage, I believe, was per- 
goods, suited for the markets of Genevieve|poles are laid aside, and the men_ being formed in the spring of 1810. It was, as you 
and St. Louis, on the Upper Mississippi, or| equally divided, those on the river side take |May suppose, looked upon as the ne plus ultra 
branched off and ascended the Ohio to the| to their oars, while those on the land side lay|Of enterprise. Soon after, another vessel 
foot of the falls, near Louisville, in Ken-|hold of the branches of willows, or other;came from Pittsburgh; and, before many 
tucky. But, reader, follow their movements, | trees, and thus slowly propel the boat. Here | years elapsed, to see a vessel so propelled, 
and judge for yourself of the fatigues, trou-|and there, however, the trunk of a fallen became a common occurrence. In 1826, 
bles, and risks of the men employed in that| tree, partly laying on the bank, and partly jafter a lapse of time that proved cufficient to 
navigation. A keel-boat was generally man-| projecting beyond it, impedes their progress, double the population of the United States 
ned by ten hands, principally Canadian|and requires to be doubled. This is perform-|f America, the navigation of the Mississippi 
French, and a patroon or master. These| ed by striking it with the iron points of the|had so improved, both in respect to facility 
boats seldom carried more than from twenty | poles and gaff-hooks. The sun is now quite |and quickness, that I know no better way of 
to thirty tons. The barges had frequently| low, and the barge is again secured in the|giving you an idea of it than by presenting 
forty or fifty men, with a patroon, and carried| best harbour within reach. The navigators}YOU with an extract of a letter from my eldest 
fifty or sixty tons. Both these kinds of ves-|cook their suppers, and betake themselves to |S, which was taken from the books of N. 
sels were provided with a mast, a square sail,| their blankets or bears’-skins to rest, or per- Berthoud, Esq. with whom he at that time 
and coils of cordage, known by the name of| haps light a large fire on the shore, under the resided. 
cordelles. Each boat or barge carried its| smoke of which they repose, in orderto avoid} “ You ask me in your last letter for a list 
of the arrivals and departures here. I give 


the persecutions of the myriads of moschet- 
* Improvements in the Navigation of the Missis-| tes which occur during the whole summer|you an extract from our list of 1826, showing 
the number of boats which plied each year 


































































sippi. By J. J. Audubon, Esq. F. R. S. S. & E. &c. |along the river. Perhaps from dawn to sun- 
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their tonnage, the trips which they performed,| 
and the quantity of goods landed here from 
New Orleans and intermediate places. 


THE FRIEND. 


Seducing pleasures ending still in pains— 

ou now I offer on that holier shrine, 
Where thus to wait, to bend, to weep, is mine ; 
Oh! may no image, though most dear it be, 
Presume to steal between my God and me! 


Tons. Trips. Tons.| May he in silence holy thoughts inspire, 


1823, from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 
42 boats, measuring 
1824, from Jan 1 to Nov. 25, 


7,360 98 19,453 


: 6,393 118 20,291) 

36 boats, measuring | 

1825, from Jan. 1 to Aug. 15, 7484 140 24,102! 
42 boats, measuring eas 

1826, from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 9,388 182 28,914 


51 boats, measuring 


“The amount for the present year will be 
much greater than any of the above. The 


And my soul’s enemy subdued retire! 

Till heaven assisted through each mental strife, 
I drink the waters of the well of life, 

And feel their vivifying power impart 

Strength to my soul, and comfort to my heart. 
Thoughts of the world! Oh! must you come again, 
To bind my rescued soul in Satan’s chain ? 
Again to dash salvation’s cup from me, 

And fetter her, the Saviour now sets free ? 
Alas! too soon your influenee may return, 

And Faith’s now lambent radiance dimly burn ; 
No more my heart may feel the holy rest, 


number of flat-boats and keels is beyond cal-| Like halcyon’s wings on Ocean’s troubled breast; 


culation. The number of steamboats above 
the falls I cannot say much about, except 
that one or two arrive at and leave Louisville 
every day. 
commonly 14 or 16 honrs. ; 
a boat which runs between this place and) 
New Orleans, and which measures 210 tons, 
arrived here on the 10th inst. in 9 days 7 








Which smooths the waves of passion at its will, 
nd to the voice of Sin cries,—** Peace, be still !”” 

Thoughts of the world! how shall I then control, 

Amidst that world, your influence o’er my soul! 


Their passage from Cincinnati 1s} Say—when I leave this consecrated scene, 
T Where now so safe, sorapt, so blest I’ve been— 
ne Lecumsenh, I 


How shall I seek, and where obtain the power 
To guard my threatened soul in danger’s hour? 
Spirit of Prayer! indwelling Spirit! thou, 

And thou alone, this egis canst bestow ! 


hours, from port to port; and the Philadel-| Shielded by thee, when worldly thoughts intrude, 
“9 


phia, of 300 tons, made the passage in 9 days 
9} hours, the computed distance being 1650 
miles. These are the quickest trips made. 


There are now in operation on the waters|'Thoug 


west of the Alleghany mountains, 140 or 145 
boats. We had, last spring (1826), a very 
high freshet, which came 4} feet deep in the 
counting-room. The rise was 57 feet 3 
inches perpendicular.” 

The whole of the steam-boats of which you 
have an account, did not perform voyages to 
New Orleans only, but to all points on the 
Mississippi, and other rivers which fall into 
it. Iam certain that since the above date, 
the number has increased, but to what ex- 
tent I cannot at present say. 


When steam-boats first plied between Ship- 
ping-port and New Orleans, the cabin pas- 
sage was 100 dollars, and 150 dollars on the 
upward voyage. In 1829, I went down to 
Natchez from Shipping-port for 25 dollars, 
and ascended from New Orleans, on board 
the Philadelphia, in the beginning of January, 
1830, for 60 dollars, having taken two state 
rooms for my wife and myself. On that 
voyage we met with a trifling accident which 
protracted it to 14 days; the computed dis- 
tance being, as mentioned above, 1650 miles, 
although the real distance is probably less. 
I do not remember to have spent a day with- 
out meeting with a steam-boat, and some days 
we met several. I might here be tempted to 
give you a description of one of these steam- 
ers of the western waters, bnt the picture 
having been often drawn by abler hands, | 
shall desist. 


If the editor of “The Friend” thinks this 
worthy of insertion, will he please give ita 
place in that paper? 


Thoughts during Silent Worship. 


By Ameuia Opie, 


Thoughts of the world, away ! nor dare molest 
The sacred calm now settled on oy a, 
Thoughts of the world, and what the world contains, 











Still shall I keep my soul’s pure solitude, 
Still drive the baneful visitants away, 
Still bid rebellious sin withhold its sway, 
Till my whole heart to its Redeemer given, 
hits of the world shall yield to hopes of heaven. 





For“ The Friend.”’ 
PROFESSION VERSUS PRACTICE. 


Among the favourite subjects of declama- 
tion, which were eagerly embraced by the 
leaders of the Hicksite party, as well adapted 
for producing popular excitement, and creat- 
ing suspicions and jealousies respecting the 


Friends, that of the ministry was seized with 
an avidity, and lectured upon with a degree 
of zeal and perseverance, which evinced how 
largely they calculated on its influence, in 
stirring the storm which then threatened the 
church. Every attempt on the part of elders 
to exercise the duties of their office, in check- 
ing improper and forward appearances, or 
such as were unsound in word or doctrine, 
was vehemently decried as insufferable domi- 
nation and tyranny. It mattered little what 
the character of the speaker was, whether 
good or bad, whether a member of the So- 
ciety or ngt, if the elders attempted to inter- 
fere with his or her appearances, the act alone, 
however strong the necessity which dictated 
it, was sufficient to draw down the severest 
obloquy, and often abuse, on the whole insti- 
tution of eldership. In answering the queries 
in our quarterly meetings, Abraham Lower 
made a public charge of disorderly conduct 
upon the elders and those who upheld them, 
because they did not rise in meetings when 
persons knelt in supplication, whose appear- 
ances were not approved, and he several times 
endeavoured to procure an abatement in the 
answer to the query respecting “ unbecoming 
behaviour” on this ground. Individuals 
were encouraged to persist in imposing 
themselves on Friends by speaking in meet- 
ings, in open defiance of the advice and labour 
of the elders, and the sentiment was not unfre- 
quently avowed by the leaders of the Hicksite 
party, that elders were a useless and burden- 


established authorities in the Society of 
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| some incumbrance on the church. Elias Hicks, 


himself, long since denounced meetings of 
jministers and elders, as clogs to society, and 
bees they ought to be abolished; and 
when inveighing against them, he endeavour- 
jed to throw odium upon elders, and at the 
jsame time to exalt the station which he him- 
iself filled, by declaring that **God made 
ministers, but man made elders.” This sen- 
timent was a very favourite one among his 
followers, who reiterated it in our meetings, 
in private converse, and even in the public 
market places. 

When the Green street meeting was about 
making its formal secession from the Society 
of Friends, and officially ranking itself with 
the new sect, Abraham Lower expressed 
in the monthly meeting his joy, that one 
asylum would now be opened where ministers 
might exercise their gifts, untrammelled by 
the odious interference of elders, and without 
being rebuked for endeavouring to obtain 
relief to their exercised minds. Philadelphia 
was the focus where the disorganizing schemes 
of the Hicksites were principally concocted, 
and from thence the mischief diverged 
through different media into all parts of the 
yearly meeting. When the clamour against 
the elders was raised in the city, John Comly, 
Halliday Jackson, Dr. Gibbons, Benjamin 
Ferris, and Benjamin Webb, with many others 
of the party, spread the outcry through the 
country ; and by every stratagem which mis- 
chievous ingenuity could devise, strove to 
produce similar excitement in the minds of 
country Friends. ‘To exalt the ministry be- 
lyond the reach of all control or check, to 
make it irresponsible to any written law, to 
widen the sphere of its influence, and strength- 
en the power it had already attained, seemed 
to be no less a primary concern, than to 
depreciate and destroy the office of elders. 
This determination was variously and con- 
spicuously evinced during the long and pain- 
ful struggle which the Society had to endure 
with the revolutionary and disorganizing 
spirit of Hicksism ; and when at last the con- 
clusion to secede was fully come to, they 
made it a prominent feature in their list of 
grievances, and ranked among those advan- 
tages which they promised themselves would 
result from the early adoption of the projected 
separation, “ the blessings of a gospel minis- 
try UNSHACKLED by human authority.”—Ad- 
dress of 6th mo. 1827. 

These are words of broad and comprehen- 
sive signification ; and when we consider the 
solemn language with which the framers of 
that address have chosen to shroud it, the mem- 
bers for whom they prepared it, and in whose 
name and behalf it was adopted and issued to 
the world, certainly had a right to suppose 
that it meant what the words import, and 
what their leaders had long told them they 
| were contending for, viz. “ the right for every 
man and woman to preach when they pleased, 
uncontrolled by the authority of elders or any 
other body of men.” This was no other than 
a reasonable and fair expectation, especially 
after the heavy charges and calumnies heaped 
upon Friends, for their endeavours to preserve 
the dignity and utility of the ministry, by the 
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exercise of the salutary care and concern of|crowd of auditors in the street, where they 
the elders. |declaim in no measured terms against the 
But among revolutionists profession andj tyranny and persecution of those within the 
practice are often at variance, and those of} walls. 
the new sect who flattered themselves that! When Friends of New York, after long 
their leaders meant what they said, when they| continued but unavailing private labour with 
issued the 6th month address, must have been} Phaebe Johnson, introduced her case into the 
fully convinced, by their practice during the) monthly meeting, in consequence of her per- 
last three or four years, that their anticipations) sisting in the disturbance of their meetings, 
were little better than empty dreams of the! in defiance of the advice of the elders, the 
imagination. Among those whose public| Hicksites warmly defended her appearances, 
speaking was disallowed by Friends, there| advocated the disorderly course she was pur- 
were several persons of both sexes, whose|suing, and would not suffer the meeting to 
cause was warmly espoused by the leading) proceed in declaring their disunity with her ; 
Hicksites, and made use of as a means of| but after the separation took place, and they 
producing excitement against the elders. ‘found her public communications too plain to 
When the separation took place, these na-| Suit their purposes, they eventually changed 
turally ranked themselves on the side of those | their ground, took her under dealing, and dis- 


who advocated unbridled liberty of speech,| owned her for preaching. 

doubtless supposing that those who had en-| Even in Green Street meeting, Abraham 
couraged and abbetted them in their disregard | Lower’s boasted asylum for ministers, where 
of the advice of the elders, while they con-| they were to relieve their minds untrammele4 
tinued with Friends, would give them full|by the authority of elders; and in the very 
Jatitude for preaching in their own more| house from which was issued the address call- 
tolerant assemblies. But in this they were) ing on their party to secede in order to secure, 
disappointed, for it was not long before the) among other things, “ the blessings of a gospel 
new sect appointed a number of persons as) ministry unshackled by human authority’’—in 
elders, who exercised their new authority! this pretended sanctuary for the oppressed, 
with unprecedented rigour on some of those | they have commenced the work of disownment 
very persons, whose preaching had been so | for preaching. 


strenuously defended while they remained in| Elizabeth M. Reeder, a member of that 
connection with Friends. meeting, has been under dealing, and probably 


It was not long after the Hicksites began 
to hold meetings of their own, before public 
opposition was made in them to the preaching | 
of some of those very persons, and scenes of| 


'ere this time is disowned for continuing her 


public addresses. Repeatedly has she been 
carried from the meeting-house into the street, 
and at other times denied admission into the 


premises, even while still a member of their 


|he thought best not, as they might expect an 
lappeal.”” 

It is not our province to judge of the preach- 
ing of E. M. Reeder, or any other of the speak- 
ers in the Hicksite meetings. ‘They belong to 
another society, and to them we leave the de- 
cision. But the Hicksites claim to be Friends 
—they assume a title which does not belong 
to them, and hold themselves up as the only 
true representatives of the ancient Quakers. 
Moreover they professed to secede from com- 
munion with us, in order to obtain and secure 
certain rights and privileges, among which, as 
already stated, were “ the blessings of a gospel 
ministry unshackled by human authority.” 
Our object is to show not only that they are 
not Friends, but also that they are acting in 
direct contradiction to the principles on which 
they set out—are exercising a restraint and 
control over their members more oppressive 
and burdensome than any thing they ever laid 
to the charge of Friends—in a word, that their 
“ profession is pointedly at variance with their 
practice.” P. 2. 

Note—Since the foregoing remarks were penned, 
we have learned that another disgraceful scene occur. 
red at the Cherry street meeting, on Ist day, the 
25th instant. When the meeting was about c osing, 
E. M. Reeder rose to speak, and requested the com. 
pany toremain a few minutes; those whose business 
it was to do so, having made the usual movement for 
breaking up the meeting. But neither she nor they 
| were allowed to remain. She was carried out of the 
house by some of the “ Orthodox Hicksites,” who, on 
their way to the street, were met by her husband, and 
upbraided for their rude treatment of his wife. Some 
unpleasant controversy ensued, which attracted the 


|notice of persons passing along the street, and has 
|since been made the subject of some animadversion, 


outrage and disorder ensued, and have been| |by persons ignorant of the facts, on the Society of 
continued with but short intermissions, such| Society, and no longer ago than last first day | Friends. We hope the truth may be generally made 
as were never witnessed in the meetings of] week, we are informed, she was haled out a the See met ey does not ae 
ah ; ; ‘ : ; i ’ sading |at either Green or Cherry street houses, nor is it in 
Friends during the whole of the unhappy | the Cherry street house by some of the em lang wise seapenaihie Sip Gis: Ghemeduth Ounmatioan 
controversy. Individuals who attempt to| Hicksites, and continued for some time to ad-| which so frequently occur there. The society of Hicks. 
speak, are not only ordered to sit down, but| dress a considerable concourse of persons 1n | ites and the religious Society of Friends, commonly 
in some instances actually carried or dragged|the street. ‘The following notice of the case a. Quakers, are totally distinct, independent, and 
out of the meeting-house, both at Cherry and| taken from one of the public newspapers of |“ erent Societies. P. Q. 





— 
Green streets; and when they kneel down! the day, may serve to give an idea of the con-| _ECTURES ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. 
under profession of prayer, part of the as-| trast between the professions and practice of MATTHEW. 


sembly keep their seats, while others rise,|the new Society :—* Green Street meeting,| “A dissolute life, then, especially in par- 
and some leave the house, producing “ unex-| Philadelphia, 11mo. 17th, [1831.] The com- ticular classes of men, is one certain way of 
ampled disorder and confusion in many of| mittee appointed in Elizabeth M. Reeder’s|making our brother to offend, not only in 
their meetings.” Persons are not unfre-| case reported to-day, that ‘ they had a satis-|point of practice, but of belief; and there is 
quently heard preaching against each other in| factory opportunity with her, and found her in |another method of producing the same effects, 
their assemblies, and in one instance, while|a tender state of mind, but did not evince ajnearly allied to this, and that is, immoral 
one of their recommended ministers was} disposition to keep silent in our meetings, fur- publications. 

speaking, another ordered the partitions sepa-| ther than the dictates of truth on hee mind—| “These have the same tendeney with bad 
rating the men and women to be closed ;| we would recommend her case to the care of/examples, both in propagating vice and pro- 


which was actually done while the si meeting another month.’ But so deter-|moting infidelity; but they are still more 


was standing and delivering her discourse. 
When public reprimand for speaking and| 
haling out of the house had been ineffectually | 
tried, they resorted to another measure to 
shackle the ministry, and denied admission 
into their meeting places to those who would 


mined were the ruling spirits of the meeting, 
they sent her case to the men, who united with 
them in preparing a testimony of disownment 
against her. There have been guards ap- 


| pointed in that meeting to keep her and some 


| others, whoin they consider disorderly, out of 


not be silent at their bidding, and guards! their meetings. This morning she got in, but 


were stationed at the doors or gates to pre- 
vent their entrance into places appointed for 
public worship. These scenes are continued 
to the present time, and have: become the 
subject of public conversation among people 
of other societies, to the reproach and dis- 
grace of the very profession of religion. The 
excluded persons frequently remain about the 
gates of the meeting-house yard, and attract a 


was not permitted to remain long, two of the 
guards entered, and one of them seized her, 
and dragged her to the door, there the other 
joined him, and dragged her to the street much 
exposed. The charge against her is for dis- 
turbing the solemnity of their meetings, and 
not taking the advice of her friends. There 
was no record made of the report in the men’s 


pernicious, because the sphere of their 


influence is more extensive. 

“A bad example, though it operates fatally, 
operates comparatively within a small cir- 
cumference. It extends only to those who 
are near enough to observe it, and fall within 
the reach of the poisonous infection that it 
spreads around it; but the contagion of a 
licentious publication, especially if it be (as it 
too frequently is) in a popular and captivating 
shape, knows no bounds; it flies to the re- 
motest corners of the earth; it penetrates the 
obscure and retired habitations of simplicity 
and innocence; it makes its way into the 
cottage of the peasant, into the hut of the 


meeting ; one of the members observed that|shepherd, and the shop of the mechanic ; it 
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falls into the hands of all ages, ranks, and 
conditions ; but it is peculiarly fatal to the 
unsuspecting and unguarded minds of the 
youth of both sexes ; and to them its “ breath 
is poison, and its touch is death.” 

“ What then have they to answer for, who 
are every day obtruding these publications on 
the world, ina thousand different shapes and 
forms, in history, in biography, in poems, in 
novels, in dramatic pieces; in all which the 
prevailing feature is universal philanthropy 
and discriminative benevolence; under the 
protection of which the hero of the piece has 
the privilege of commitiing whatever irregu- 
larities he thinks fit ; and while he is violating 
the most sacred obligations, insinuating the 
most licentious sentiments, and ridiculing 
every thing that looks like religion, he is 
nevertheless held up as a model of virtue ; 
and though he may perhaps be charged with 
a few little venial foibles, and pardonable 
infirmities, (as they are called,) yet we are 
assured that he has notwithstanding the very 
best heart in the world. Thus it is, that the| 
principles of our youth are insensibly and 
almost unavoidably corrupted ; and instead 
of being inspired, as they ought to be, with a 
just detestation of vice, they are furnished 
with apologies for it, which they never forget, 
and are even taught to consider it as a neces- 
sary part of an accomplished character.” 


eee ae 





“ These are the several modes in which we} 
may weaken or even destroy the moral and reli-| 


which but for us they might have entered, 
and perhaps consign them over to everlast- 
ing perdition. Is not this beyond comparison, 
the greatest injury that one human creature 
can inflict upon another! And does it not 
justly merit that severe sentence which our 
Lord has pronounced against it? Let then 
every one keep at the utmost distance from 
this most atrocious crime. Let every man 
who commits his thoughts to the public, take 
especial care that nothing drop even incident- 
ally from his pen that can offend those whom 
our Saviour calls little children that believe 
in him ; that can either stagger their faith or 
corrupt their hearts. Let every father of a 
family be equally careful that nothing escape 
his lips in the unguarded hour of familiar 
converse, that can be dangerous to the reli- 
gious principles of his children, his friends, 
or his servants; nothing that tends to lessen} 
their reverence for the sacred writings, their| 
respect for the doctrines, the precepts, or the 
sacred ordinances of religion, or raise any 
doubts or scruples in their minds respecting 
the truth or divine authority of the Christian | 
revelation. I mention these things, because | 
even the friends of religion are sometimes 
apt, through mere inadvertence or thought- 
lessness, to indulge themselves in pleasantries 
even upon serious subjects, which, though 
meant at the time merely to entertain their 
hearers, or to display their wit, yet often pro- 
duce a very diflerent effect, and sink much 
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gious principles of very sincere Christians, or| deeper into the minds of those that are pre- 
in the words of Scripture, may make our| sent (especially of young people) than they 
brother to offend. Aud whoever is guilty of| are in the least aware of. More mischief may 


solicitude for the preservation and happiness, not only 
of ourselves and those identified with our homes, and 
the tenderest ties of nature—but also of our fellow 
citizens and our beloved country, in the most compre- 
hensive construction of the term. In common with 
all other Christian denominations, we believe that the 
Most High rules in the nations of the earth—exerci- 
sing his power and providence throughout his vast 
incalculable dominions. All history combines, in an 
unbroken chain, in support of a belief of the interposi- 
tion of God in human affairs. The rise and fall of 
émpires bear testimony which cannot be resisted, of 
the riches of his goodness, the chastisements of his 
displeasure, and sometimes of the terrors of his judg- 
ments. These dispensations of an overruling provi- 
dence have ever been in intimate connection with the 
laws he has established for the government of his ra- 
tional creatures. While his wrath has been revealed 
from heaven against the children of disobedience— 
while the most potent empires have sunk beneath the 
stroke of his rod, his goodness, power and providence, 
through all ages have been displayed on behalf of thos 
who have made his righteous laws their rule of action, 
who depended on the direction of his wisdom, and 
trusted for deliverance and support in his Almighty arm. 


The present important crisis demands in a pecu- 
liar manner an humbling remembrance of the good- 
ness and sovereignty of the Almighty. ‘The people 
of the United States, and of this commonwealth, have 
abundant cause of reverent acknowledgment of the 
interposition of a gracious Providence. His blessings 
have been bountifully dispensed to us, and his hand 
has been made manifest in preserving us from many 
impending dangers. As intelligent beings, we are 
called upon to bow under a sense of the sovereignty 
of God. We are bound to acknowledge the immuta- 
bility of his laws, and the perfection of all his attri- 
butes—and to look to HIM for direction in the ad- 
ministration of our public affairs. In this state of 
mind, there cannot be a doubt, that if we follow his 
counsel in the fulfilment of his law, his blessings will 
be showered down upon us,and his arm of power will be 
a wall of preservation round about us. Solemnly im- 
pressed with a sense, that we cannot disannul his 


giving this offence, ought most seriously to| sometimes be done by incidental levities of judgments, and that, in the way of obedience, we may 
consider the heavy punishment and the bitter| this kind, than by grave discourses or ela-| confidently trust in his providential care, we would 


woe which our Lord here denounces against | 
it. There is scarce any one sin noticed by 
him, which he reprobates in such strong 
terms as this: * Whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones which believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea. Woe unto the world be- 
cause of offences; for it must needs be that 
offences come ; but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh.’ ‘These are tremendous 
words ; but we cannot wonder that our Lord 
should express himself thus strongly, when 
we consider the dreadful consequences of 
spreading infidelity and immorality among 
our fellow-creatures. We distress them with 
doubts and scruples which never before en- 
tered into their thoughts ; we rob them of the 
most invaluable blessings of life, of that 
heayenly consolation and support which is 
derived from religious scntiments and virtuous 
habits; of that trust and confidence in the 
Supreme Disposer of all things, which gives} 
ease and comfort to the afflicted soul ; of that | 


peace of God which passeth all understanding. | 


But what is still worse, we not only deprive! 
them of the truest comforts of the present} 


borate writings against religion. 

“ [| have dwelt the longer on this interest- 
ing topic, because few people are aware of 
the enormity of the sin here reproved by our 
Lord, of the irreparable injury it may do to 
others, and of the danger to which it exposes 
themselves. But when they reflect, that by 
the commission of this crime they endanger 
the present peace and the future salvation of 
their fellow creatures, and expose themselves 
to the woes which our Lord has in the passage 
before us denounced against those from whom 
these offences come, they will probably feel it 
their duty to be more guarded in this instance 
than men generally are ; and will take heed to 
their ways, that they offend not either with 
their pen or with their tongue.” 


To the Senate and House of Delegates of | 


Virginia, in General Assembly. 
The Memorial and Petition of the Religious Society 





call your attention to an evil in our country—an evil 
which has been of long continuance, and is now of in- 
creasing magnitude. We allude to the condition of 
the African race in our land. We need not, we ap- 
prehend, on the present occasion descend in detail into 
the consequences of this evil, cither present or pro- 
spective—as respects that suffering and degraded class 
of the human family, or as relates to us, and to our 
fellow citizens. It is admitted on all hands, that the 
first principles of our republican institutions, and the 
immutable laws of justice and humanity, have been 
long violated. Not only have the effects of this system 
upon our national prosperity been seen, but its demo- 
ralizing tendency, and its ultimate awful consequences 
have been sufliciently developed to demand legislative 
interference. We believe that as our present diffi- 
culties and dangers originated in a departure from the 
laws of justice and humanity, which the Creator has 
fixed for the government of his rational creatures in 
their intercourse with each other—so nothing short 
of an abandonment of the cause from which the pre- 
sent state of things has arisen, cun be regarded as an 
effectual remedy. We have seen that by a persever- 
ance in a system repugnant to the laws of God, and 
subversive of the rights, and destructive to the hap- 
piness of man, there has been an awful increase beth 


of Friends of Virginia Yearly Mecting, respectfully | of the difficulties and dangers by which we are sur- 


shows: 


rounded. We, therefore, solemnly believe that some 


That your memorialists, under a deep sense of the} efficient system for the abolition of slavery in this 
: . ; : responsibility which rests upon them, both as citizens | commonwealth, and the resoration of the African race 
unspeakable satisfaction which results from a! of this state, and as a Christian community, desire to| to the inalienable rights of man, is imperiously de- 
conscientious discharge of our duty; and of that} call your attention to a subject of the utmost import-} manded by the laws of God, and inseparably connected 


ance. From the republican nature of our government, 
the citizens of this state possess, in a pre-eminent 
manner, the privilege of presenting their views of im- 
portant subjects for legislative consideration, and on 


with the best interests of the commonwealth at large. 
The voice of justice and humanity has been repeated- 
ly raised on behalf of the victims of oppression. 

But the appeal embraces not the sable children of 


life, but we cut off all their hopes of happiness) some occasions, they must be under the imperious| Africaalone. ‘The peace, the safety, the prosperity and 


in the next; we take from them the only sure) 
ground of pardon and acceptance, the death | 


and merits of a crucified Redeemer: we bar} 


obligation of doing so. In addition to this obligation, 
which arises from the formation of our government, 
and the inseparable connection of our interests, with 
the prosperity of our country, we feel a higher motive 


happiness of all classes, are included in the policy dic- 
tated by the spirit of our government—the feelings im- 
planted in our nature—and the laws which the great 
Sovereign of the universe has himself promulgated 


up against them the gates of heaven, into | for the present memorial—the influence of a Christian | from heaven. 
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Under a view of the claims of justice and humanity suited to promote that delicacy of feeling, 
on behalf of a deeply injured race, and the various re- | that nice sense of propriety, which we trust 


sponsibilities which rest upon this commonwealth in| _ - , : sats : 
regard to their present condition, we submit for your | will oe continue to distinguish the females 
of our Society. 


consideration, the propriety of passing an act declar- os : 

ing that all persons born in the state, after some pe- We insert to-day the memorial of the meet- 
riod to be fixed by law, shall be free; and that the | ing for sufferings of the yearly meeting of 
Virginia, referred to in our last number. It 


state of Virginia provide some territory, or solicit the | 

aid of the United States in providing one for the |. he tied 3 a 

formation of a colony for people of colour, and also to 2 oe ae document, and we 
aid in removing such free persons as may be disposed desire its general circulation. We have seen 
to emigrate, and such slaves as may be given up for|a letter from a young man resident in Rich- 
that purpose. mond, from which we extract the following : 


We implore the continuance of the mercies and | ,; r a . . 
blessings of God upon our beloved country. We pray There was a motion in the house of dele- 


that he may graciously condescend to direct your | S4tes to reject this memorial 7 a long debate 
understandings by the wisdom which is from above, fore thereon, which issued inthe reception 
in considering and resulting this most momentous|and reference of the memorial—for the re- 
subject, in which the rights and happiness of the pre- | jection 27, for reference 93.” “ Numerous 


sent and future generations are so deeply involved ‘lesemespinis have heen presented on the sub- 


that through your instrumentality, his benediction | . , , 
may be shed upon our country, and the blessing of ject, and referred to the appropriate commit- 


those who are ready to perish may come upon you. |tee, but no report has yet been made to the 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of a meeting of house, and it is impossible to conjecture what 
the representatives of the Society aforesaid, held in will be done I can hardly indulge the | 

Charles City county, the 24th of the 11th month, 1831, a 

by ‘ FLEMING BATES. | that the necessary measures will now be taken 

= to go to the root of the evil, but think pro- 

bably something will be done that may 


Slaves.—The Legislature of Virginia passed a law 
gradually lead us along to the desired result. 
“ A year ago, we should not have dared to} 


in 1823, by which it was enacted, that for certain of- 
fences, in addition to other punishments, free negroes 
and mnilattoes might be sold for slaves. A mulatto chs i 
named Batkirt oor senaiiael of felony, and sold under lin the the subject of SnanENpeeeR ; now it is} 
this law. He was born in the state, and his mother |!2 the mouth of every one. 

was a free white woman. He passed into the hands f —_— 

of different masters, and was last purchased by a Mr.| The description of the old method of as- 
Slidle in Tennessee. He filed his petition in a cir-|cending the Mississippi, which we insert to- 
cuit court of that state for a recognition of his free-|qay ig ora hic and true. It was upon the 
dom, and the court held that he was entitled to it, as | a erap s = s oe I 

the section of the act in question was a violation not | ¥€Stern waters of the U nited States that Ful- 
only of the bill of rights of Virginia, but of that clause | ton predicted the achievement of the 


in the constitution which prohibits the passage of bills | est triumphs of steam navigation ; and who-| 


of attainder, &c. The Court was unquestionably | 
right in this decision. 





steam boats, cannot fail to perceive the com- 
plete realization of his visions, and that the 
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the whole valley of the Mississippi are 1 
attributable to the power of steam. 








We have placed on another page, an ex- 
tract from one of Bishop Porteus’s excellent 
“ Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew,” 
which contains a just and forcible rebuke of 
those who disseminate immoral publications. 
The American press now teems with works 
which are obnoxious to the severest repre- aie 
hension of this admirable writer, and although | Those of our readers who are conversant 


we would willingly believe that this moral | with Hannah Adams’ “ View of all Religiuns,” 
poison does not circulate to any considerable | wil] be gratified with the brief sketch of her 
extent among the readers of our journal, yet! character which we insert below. Itis a beauti- 
the great popularity of many demoralizing | fy) portrait of an amiable and intellectual 
romances, and the vast number which are| female, delighting to improve her mental en- 
distributed at very low prices, demand the} dowments, and to accommodate herself to the 
utmost vigilance to prevent their introduction) situation in which Providence had placed her, 
into the families even of Friends. While we} while 
are on a subject, it may — be ees Christianity and its compatibility, with the en- 
riate to the season, to invite the attention of} joy of ‘ asures of life. 
‘ale readers to another class of books, which it ee ee 
is to be feared exert an influence on the com- 
munity, not the most favourable either to| Hannan Apams, aged seventy-six. Her literary la- 
sound morals or good taste. The splendid | bours have been long before the public, and have made 
annual but too often owes its attractions to a} 





‘of Friends for the free instruction of adult 
|coloured persons will be held this evening at 
\7 o’clock, in Friends’ School house in Wil- 
lings Alley. Tuomas Boorn, Sec'ry. 
Philadelphia, 12 mo. 31st. 1831. 





[From the Boston Daily Advertiser. } 


|ever contrasts the snail-like progress made by | 
the barges with the swiftness of the modern| that had gathered round her, and the brightest sun- 


rapid settlement and increasing prosperity of| 





ing to know, that she has left behind a simple and in- 
teresting memoir of her early life, which precludes the 
necessity of saying more of her literary history. In- 
deed literary claims are perhaps among the last that 
at a moment like this present themselves to the minds 
of her friends. The virtues and excellences of her 
character, her blameless life, her sensibility, the 
warmth of her affections, her sincerity and can- 
dour, call forth a flow of feeling that cannot be re- 
strained. To an almost child-like simplicity, and 
singleness of heart, she united a clear and just con- 
ception of character ; to a deep and affecting humility, 
a dignity and elevation of thought, that commanded 
the respect and veneration of those around her. Amidst 
many infirmities she retained the freshness and en- 
thusiasm of youth; society never lost its charm; to 
the aged she listened with submission and gentleness ; 
to the classic and highly gifted, with a delight almost 
amounting to rapture. ‘The young, and there were 
such who felt it a privilege to “sit at her feet,” she 
viewed as “ministering angels,” dispensing joy and 
gladness. Her love of nature was exhaustless. The 
first beam of morning, the glory of noon, the last rays 
of the setting sun, were objects which through a long 
life she never contemplated with indifference. Those 
who were in the habit of visiting her, will recollect 
how constantly her apartment was decorated by 
flowers of the field, or the garden. It was her object 
to gather round her images of natural and moral 
beauty. In many respects her mind seemed so truly 
constituted for enjoyment, that to those who knew her 
but slightly, she might have appeared to be exempted 
from the mental discipline, which is gradually leading 
the pilgrim on to the land of promise. But her friends 
knew otherwise ; they knew how keen was her reli- 
gious sensibility, how tremblingly alive her consci- 
ence, how high her standard of excellence, and how 
great her timidity and self-distrust, and they felt that 
this was not her haven of rest. 

Though H. Adams’s faith was fervent and devout, 


great- | it partook of the constitution of her sensitive mind 


rather than gave the tone to it; yet amidst moments 
of doubt and despondency, a passage from Scripture, 
or a judicious observation, would disperse the clouds 


shine would diffuse itself over her mind and counte- 
nance. There are many who will sorrow that they 
shall see her “face no more ;”’ but those who knew 
the peculiar delicacy of her constitution, ought rather 


nainty | to rejoice that she has escaped from the present incle- 


ment winter, from the stormy wind and tempest, that 
her eyes have opened upon “one eternal spring,” a 


An adjourned meeting of the Association | 8¢4son that always awoke the enthusiasm of her na- 
| ture, and which she said seemed to her “ like the first 


freshness of creation.” 


It was her happiness to have been conversant with 
some of the most enlightened and gifted men of the 
age; from many she received essential benefit; and 
the universal sympathy and respect as well as the in- 
dividual kindness she excited, are testimonies honour- 
able to human nature. Many in whom she delighted 
have passed away. To those she has gone, and to the 
Father and Saviour whom—she loved. 

Diep, on 2d day, the Sth inst. after a very short ill- 
ness, at her late residence in Springfield, Burlington 
county, New Jersey, Hannan Newsowp, consort of 
the late William Newbold, of the same place. 


Drep, on sixth day, the 16th inst. at Upper Spring- 


_ ea | field, Burlington, Co. N. J. Ann, wife of John Pan- 
it illustrates the benignant spirit of| 


coast, in the 52d year of her age, and a few hours 


| afterwards, at the same place, her mother, Lucy Ab- 


bott, a valued elder of Chesterfield monthly meeting, 
after a protracted paralytic affection. They were in- 
terred together in the same grave. Truly may it be 


Diep, at Brookline, near Boston, on the 15th inet.,) said of these, “they were lovely in their lives, and 


| 


in their death they were not divided.” ‘The former 
particularly gave a sweet evidence of her entire re- 


her name known in Europe as well as in her native} signation to the will of her heavenly Father, and be 









































fascinating fiction, which, if not decidedly im- 
moral, at least encourages a morbid sensibility, 
which is as certain ultimately to corrupt the 
heart, as it is to enfeeble the understanding. 
We may venture too, to suggest, without 
being thought censorious, that the plates 
which adorn these costly works, are scarcely 





land. Her first work, the “ View of Religions,” was | lieved it was through the mercies of her dear Saviour, 
published at a time when this country had few au-) that she was enabled to loosen the bonds of affection 
thors, and when a book from a female hand was al-| that had attached her to this life, and gave a full as- 
most without precedent. She was not impelled by | surance of a place of rest being prepared for her in the 
any desire of fame ; and though the hope of usefulness | mansions of eternity. 

was undoubtedly a strong motive to her literary exer-| 
tions, yet this would not have availed without the pro- 
spect of contributing by her pen to her own support, 
and the comfort of her nearest friends. It is gratify-| 
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